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NORWAY GRANTS 
LAST PRIVILEGE 


Storthing Amends State Laws So 
That Women May Be Chosen 
Councillors of State 


The Norwegian Parliament, or 
Storthing, on April 8, agreed by 
gr votes to 14 to an amendment 
of the fundamental laws enabling 
women to be appointed members 
of the Norwegian Council of 
State. 

The women of Norway 
given full suffrage in 1914, by the 
Storthing’s change in the consti- 
tution. They were permitted to 
hold all offices, even that of mem- 
ber of the Storthing, but were 
barred from the Council of State 
until the action last week. 

The Council of State is asso 
ciated with the King, in whom is 
vested supreme executive author- | 
ity. As the King 
censured, 


were 





cannot be im 
peached or much re- | 
sponsibility rests on the Couneil, | 
which includes a premier, or minis 
ter of State, and at least seven | 
other members, all of whom are ap 
pointed by the crown, Although 
regularly all ministers of the Coun 
cil are members of the Storthing 
the King has the right to appoint 
for special reasons, members who 
‘resent 


have no legislative seats. 
members of the Council are minis- 
ters-of State, foreign affairs, jus 
tice, worship and instruction, ag- 
riculture, labor, finance, defense, 
and commerce; navigation and in- 
dustry 


SENATORS FAVOR 
KEATING BILL 
Committee Reports Out Bill Bar- 
ring Products of Child Labor 
from Interstate Commerce 











The Senate committee on educa- 
tion and labor ordered, by a vote 
of 6 to 5, a favorable report upon 
the Keating-Owen bill barring 
products of child labor from inter- 
state commerce last week. 

The senators voting against this 
action were Oliver, of Pennsylvan- 
ia; Brandegee, of Connecticut, and 
Lippitt, of Rhode Island, Republi- 
cans, and Underwood, of Alabama, 
and Smith, of Georgia, Demo- 
crats. 

These five wanted the bill refer 
red to the judiciary committee 
under the pretense that they are 
doubtful of its constitutionality. 
They will renew their fight in the 
Senate. 

All five men are 
posed to equal suffrage. 


CALIFORNIA JUDGE 
SHOWS CHIVALRY 
Grants Laundry Worker $4,000 
Damages for Hand Crushed in 
Mangle and Explains Decision 


sail to be op- 





Maud Guyer of Los Angeles has 
won in her suit for $4,000 damages 
for the loss of her hand crushed in 
a laundry mangle. The laundry 
company appealed the case on the 
ground that the girl was of age and 
was intelligent enough to be care- 
ful in handling a machine not pro- 
vided with the ordinary guard. 

Justice Henshaw of the State Su- 
preme Court upheld the decision of 


the lower court to grant damages. 


What Have I Done for V Womankind? 







































































N the dark womb where I began 


I!er beauty fed my common earth. 
I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 


Down in the darkness of the grave 
She cannot see the life she gave. 
For all her love, she cannot tell 
Whether I use it ill or well, 

Nor knock at dusty doors to find 
Her beauty dusty in the mind. 


If the grave’s gates could be undone, 
She would not know her little son, 
[ am so grown. If we should meet 
She would pass by me in the street, 


A Poem by John Masefield in “Salt Water Ballads” 


Unless my soul's face let her see 


My mother’s life made me a man. My sense of what she did for me. 


Through all the months of human birth 


But through the death of some of her. 


To His Mother 








My debt to her 


Ere birth’s 


What have I done, 
In thanks to that dear woman dead? 


Men triumph over 


Men trample women’s rights at will, 
And man’s lust roves the world untamed. 


* * 


) grave, keep shut lest I be shamed! 


(Macmillan Company) 


What have I done to keep in mind 

and womankind ? 

What woman's happier life repays 

Her for those months of wretched days: 
For all my mouthless body leeched 
releasing hell was reached? 


? 


or tried, or said 


women still, 


* * + 








“A girl of 19 is still in her youth 
Youth is ever the time of heedless- 
ness, of impulsiveness and of for- 
getfulness. Lacking power of con- 
tinuous application and concentra- 
tion, youth will, on the other hand, 
concentrate its thoughts for a brief 
time, and to its peril, upon one 
matter, to the exclusion of all else. 
Employers of youth must. guard 
youth against its own inevitable 
shortcomings.” 
Who says equal kills 


Is there 


suffrage 
sentiment and chivalry? 
any laundry worker but would pre- 
fer this judge’s attitude to the 


boasted street-car and _ pedestal 
chivalry much talked of in States 





In speaking of the case. he said: 





where women do not vote? 


WOMEN USE VOTE 
IN IOWA ELECTION 


Sheldon Sees That They Want 
Ballot and Will Not Use It 
Carelessly 


Five hundred and seven wom- 
en of Sheldon, Iowa, voted on is- 
suing a bond to build a school 
house and 82 women and 161 men 
voted against it. The election 
showed that the women did not 
necessarily vote as their husbands 
did, and it showed that Iowa 
women will vote if given an op- 
portunity and that they vote for 
the best interest of the commun- 


ity, 


The local suftrage organization 
worked all day at the polls send- 
ing out autos after women voters 
and never letting up until the 
polls were closed. 


As a stockholder, a woman may 
vote upon a railroad from one end 
of the country to the other. But 
if she sells her stock and buys a 
house with the money, she has no 
voice in the laying out of the road 
before her door, which her house 
is taxed to keep and pay for. 
Why, in the name of good sense, 
if a responsible human being may 
vote upon specific industrial pro- 
jects, may she not vote upon the 


advanced to final passage, 


NEW YORK SENATE 
PASSES 33 TO 10 


Amendment Is Again Through 
Legislature, Only Five Months 
After Referendum of Fall 








The New York Senate, 
vote of 33 to 10, passed the Whit- 
ney-Brereton resolution for the 
submission of the suffrage amend- 


by a 


ment April 10. Equal suffrage 
has proved of such vitality in 
New York that five months after 
the November election it has 
passed both Houses of the Legis- 
lature by an overwhelming vote 
and in spite of the opposition of 
the leaders. The amendment 
must pass next year’s Legislature 
before going to the voters in 1917. 
A test vote came in the Senate 
last week, when the measure was 
29 to 
13, and a hampering amendment 
was defeated 30 to 11. The reso 
lution was bitterly attacked by 
Majority Leader Brown and Sen- 
ator Sage. 

“I knew when I voted for the 
referendum the last time that it 
would be beaten, but I thought 
the defeat would put an end to 
this senseless agitation. I see 
now I was wrong and I will not 
repeat the offense,” said Senator 
Sage. 

“T may be called old-fashioned,” 
said Senator Brown. “I am old 
fashioned. I love, honor and re- 
I recognize her in 
many ways as the 
man. 
men, the heavens with stars, and 
the sea with living things. I rec- 

(Continued on page 126.) 


CHICAGO ELECTS 
GOOD ALDERMEN 


Women Wien Send Out Clarion 
Call to Carry Out Work of Dr. 
Sachs 


spect woman. 
superior of 
She peoples the earth with 





The election in Chicago last 
week was a contest between the 
Municipal Voters’ League, which 
has fought for good government 
in Chicago for twenty years, and 
Mayor Thompson, who was 
working for the continuation of 
the spoils system at city hall and 
wanted aldermen who would do 
his bidding. The result was a 
victory for the Municipal Voters’ 
League. 
Just 


Woman's City Club issued a stir- 


before the election the 
ring appeal to the women voters 
on the matter of the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, the po- 
litical jeojardizing of which had 
resulted in the suicide of its head, 
Dr. Theodore Sachs. 

“The death of Dr. Theodore 
Sachs comes at this time as a 
clarion call to the women of Chi- 
cago,” declared the Woman’s City 
Club. “Politicians agree that 





industrial regulation of the State? 
—George William Curtis. 





(Continued on page 126.) 
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3 Railroad Worked Beneath 






__'THE WOMA 


While Antis Worked Above 


Public Service Commission Reveals How New Hampshire |- 


Corporation Combined with Liquor Men and Paid Thou- 
sands to Men Who Beat Suffrage, While Minnie Bronson 
and Mrs. A. J. George Were Only Apparent Opponents 


The tactics of those secret and elusive forces that work under- 
ground in every campaign against the enfranchisement of women 
have been exposed as never before by the recent report of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New Hampshire. An investigation, which 
was not asked for by suffragists and which did not ostensibly have 


anything to do with suffrage, has, 


almost unwittingly, turned up a 


full furrow of evidence in the trail of the “spoilers” that are keep- 


ing justice from the women of this country. 

‘A more complete analysis of the facts in this report than was 
possible in last week's Woman's J ovrnal reveals a story that 1s 
fraught with significance for women in every State in the nation. The 


same general influences which worked 


against suffrage in New 


“ple : : 
Hampshire are worlé@eg in the same way even now in Iowa, West 
Virginia and South Dakota and at the Capitol in Washington, and 
they are being cloaked in the same way by a small group of women 


anti-suffrage lecturers. 

To understand the situation a 
short review must be made of the 
conditions in New Hampshire in 
1912 at the time covered by the re 
port 

Delegates Broke Pledges 

The Granite State was then being 
hailed as a regenerated common- 
wealth with progressive tendencies. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad, 
which had held the State in thrall 
almost since its entrance within its 
borders, had in a 
clean cut fight in 1910, and its new 
president, Mr. Mellen, was being 
quoted throughout the State to the 
effect that would no 
longer “interfere in any way with 


been defeated 


the railroad 


the election of members of the Leg 
islature, or of other public officers.” 
A young progressive was sitting in 
the Governor's chair, and there was 
that the 

which 


reason to believe 

constitutional convention, 
can be held only every seven years, 
would be favorable to the question 
A large number 


ge Ti «1 


of equal suffrage. 
of the most prominent men of all 
political parties were known to be 
sulfragists. Suffrage sentiment 
grew throughout the State by leaps 
and bounds, with Dr. Shaw and a 
group of other able speakers advo- 
cating it. Apparently the only op 
position was that being conducted 
by Miss Minnie Bronson and Mrs. 
A. |. George and a few leagues of 
women opposed which they formed. 
A majority of the delegates to the 
convention pledged themselves to 
vote for the suffrage amendment. 
When the convention met, however, 
it voted suffrage down 208 to 149. 
Suffrage leaders said that they had 
been opposed by a combination of 
the “interests.” This was indig 
nantly denied by the anti-suffrag- 
ists, and there definite 
Suffragists turned to other 
campaigns, and the defeat in New 


Was no 


proof. 


Hampshire was soon overshadowed 
with the news of victories in Kan 
sas, Oregon and Arizona. 

The Public Service Commission 
of New Hampshire, however, in 
investigating the political activities 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
principally with regard to its cam- 
paign against the Grand Trunk, 
has revealed how the Boston & 
Maine defeated equal suffrage in 
1912. 

How the Two Hands Worked 

The methods of conducting two 
campaigns—one open and the other 
underhanded—are clearly disclosed 
in the report. At the very time 
that the Boston & Maine was work- 
ing openly and above-board to de- 
feat the Grand Trunk, it was also 
working secretly with corrupt and 
under-hand methods through “Ben” 
Kimball, its discredited former po- 
litical leader. So thoroughly were 
the two “hands” of the campaigns 





distinguished that in one instance 
the Commission found where a man 
received a salary from the Boston 
& Maine proper and another from 
Mr. Kimball's agent without either 
hand knowing that he was also be- 
ing paid by the other. And at the 
very time that Miss Bronson and 
Mrs. George were conducting an 
open and above-board campaign 
against suffrage, a secret and nefar- 
ious one was waged up and down 
the State by the railroad-liquor 
combination, 

In the railroad’s open campaign 
nothing was attacked except the 
Grand Trunk, and in Miss Bron- 
son's campaign nothing was at- 
tacked except suffrage, but in the 
secret campaign, the “interests” 
fought not only the opposing rail- 
road, and prohibition measures, but 
equal suffrage, the initiative and 
referendum and taxation proposals. 

“In a general way, only, can it be 
known what was done,” says the 
“No records were kept of 
details, and the memory of those 
who knew at the time for what pur- 
spent 


report. 


poses the money was was 
very poor indeed.” 


When Mr. 


dent of the 


Kimball, as presi- 
& Maine’s 
leased line, the Concord and Mon- 
treal, took up the campaign, his 
first act was to engage Edwin G. 
Iastman of Exeter, who for fifteen 
years had been Attorney General 
of New Hampshire, to take care 
of the eastern part of the State. On 
March 29, 1912, Mr. Kimball paid 
him a retainer of $3,000. On the 
witness stand Mr. Eastman testi- 
fied that his services terminated 
in August, 1912, and for these he 
was paid an additional $3,668.76. 
While receiving such pay from 
Mr. Kimball, Mr. Eastman served 
as a delegate to the constitutional 
convention and received pay trom 
the State. It was Mr. Eastman 
who led the fight against the suf- 
frage amendment in June, 1912, 
on the floor of the constitutional 
convention. 

To look after the western part 
of the State Mr. Kimball en- 
gaged George A. Weston, a lobby- 
ist of Bellows Falls, Vt., giving 
him a retainer of $500. Mr. Wes- 
ton made what the Commission 
calls the “remarkable condition” 
that he should not be required to 
keep any account of his time or 
expenditures. 

His employment started in 
April, 1912, and he testified with 
regard to his activities that he did 
not carry “a banner or brass 
band.” 

Liquor Attorney Engaged 

“In May, Weston employed 
George H. Steele of Manchester 
to assist him,” says the report. 
“Steele was at that time, and is 


Boston 
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now, the secretary of the New 
Hampshire State Association of 
Licenses, and has for several ses- 
sions past represented the liquor 
interests before the Legislature. . 
When Mr. Weston employed 
him he specified that Mr. Steele 
should not be required to keep any 
account of his expenditures or his 
services.” 

Steele was paid between $6,000 
and $7,000 during the year. He 
declared on the stand that he was 
careful to conceal the fact that he 
was in the employment of the rail- 
road because anything he might 
“say or write would be more ef- 
fective if it did not have the dol- 
lar mark stamped on it.” 

“In contrasting the amounts and 
methods of payment made by Mr. 
Kimball to Mr. Weston, and by 
Mr. Weston to Mr. Steele,” says 
the report, “Mr. Weston said in 
his testimony that ‘I gave him 
(meaning Steele) what I thought 
he was entitled to, and Mr. Kim- 
ball gave me what I asked for. I 
did with Mr. Steele, with the ex- 
ception of the demand of pay- 
ment, what Mr. Kimball did with 
me. I told him what I wanted 
and I paid him what I 
thought was proper compensation 
for what he did.’ But Mr. Weston 
was unable to remember anything 
that Steele ever told him he had 
done.” 

It transpired during the evidence 
that Steele, before making an al- 
liance with the Boston & Maine, 
had approached the attorney for 
the Grand Trunk, Mr. Jackson, 
“with the suggestion that the 
Grand Trunk co-operate with the 
liquor dealers’ association in their 
fight, and upon having his sug- 
gestion turned down Mr. Steele 
said in substance that if the Grand 
Trunk did not wish to join forces 
with the liquor interests there 
were others who would.” 

The commission declares that an 
alliance between the Boston & 
Maine and the liquor interests was 
not only contemplated but 
actually consummated. 

Mr. Weston was paid $27,015.75 
in addition to his retainer. The 
payment of more than $12,000 of 
this was made in August through 
Mr. Kimball and was done in such 
a manner as to violate the federal 
law in three different ways, in an 
effort to cover the trail. 

Billings Kept Accounts 

Mr. Kimball did not pay out all 
his money to attorneys, however. 
He formed what he called a Pub- 
licity Bureau, with Warren T. 
Billings, editor of a Dover news- 
paper, at its head and with three 
assistants. It was through Mr 
Billings that the Commission first 
found the actual trail of the inter- 
ests’ anti-suffrage campaign. All 
of the others took particular care 
not to itemize their expenditures 
in any way and their memory 
proved poor on the stand. Ap- 
parently from force of habit, how- 
ever, Mr. Billings went into more 
detail, and it is on this account that 
the Commission finds his case 
significant. 

The important thing is not the 
amount of money paid to or by 
Mr. Billings; for he was a minor 
employee and received only $65 a 
week in comparison with the 
$6,600 paid Eastman and the 
$27,000 paid Weston. But, as 
the report points out, “It is fair 
to conclude that the expenses in- 
curred by other representatives of 
the Concord & Montreal, to an ex- 
tent, at least, were incurred for 
purposes similar to those expended 
by Mr. Billings. His account 
throws a strong light upon the 
character of the work done. 

“To give an idea of what his 


done, 


was 





expenditures were and for what 


. eo 








purposes they were made, we here 
quote a few of them. April 23, 
24, 25, expenses on Taft matter in 
Dover, $20. Billings says that he 
was a Taft delegate to the State 
Convention, and he assumed that 
this $20 was expended to get Taft 
delegates. April 29, night before 
convention expenses, $2. This re- 
fers to the Republican State Con- 
vention. May 14, Democratic Con- 
vention expenses, 75c. This refers 
to the Democratic State Conven- 
tion. June 14, auto 4 hours, in 
Rochester, Somersworth and Bar- 
rington, on Initiative and Women’s 
Suffrage, $8. June 18, expenses at 
Rochester, Somersworth and Mil- 
ton on Women’s Suffrage, $1. 
June 22, expenses during Consti- 
tutional Convention, $3.25.” 

The Commission found _ that 
Billings paid for the insertion of 
articles in a number of news- 
papers, which were run, not as 
advertisements, but as news. 


Railroad Men Show Hand 


One of the results of this cam- 
paign was the election to the con- 
stitutional convention of men 
who were ready to do the bidding 
of the interests. The commission 
says: 

“The extent to which employ- 
ment by or official connection 
with the railroad necessarily in- 
fluences the judgment is _ illus- 
trated by the fact that in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1912, of 
ten regularly retained attorneys 
and twelve leased line directors 
who were members of the conven- 
tion, all voted against the initia- 
tive and referendum, and all, ex- 
cept two of the directors, against 
women’s suffrage, while the prin- 
cipal speakers against the pro- 
posed taxation amendment were 
railroad attorneys.” 

The chief speaker against wom- 
an suffrage was former Attorney 
General Eastman. 

It is interesting to turn to The 
Woman’s Journal of June 29, 
1912, and read the following: 

“It is reported that the main 
forces opposing the suffrage 
amendment in New Hampshire 
were the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, the Amoskeag Mills and the 
Portsmouth brewery. The Con- 
stitutional Convention was 
strongly for Taft, and though the 
suffrage associations are non-par- 
tisan, Roosevelt's coming out for 
suffrage was used as an argument 
against it. The most powerful 
corporations in New Hampshire 
are said to have had a strong lob- 
by at work against woman suf- 
frage long before the discussion 
and vote. If all the delegates 
who had promised to vote for it 
had kept their word it would have 
carried, but many were won over 
by the ‘Interests.’ ” 

In every campaign that has been 
conducted against equal suffrage 
the hand of the liquor interests has 
been visible. They have shown 
themselves willing to join forces 
with any corporation or big busi- 
ness that will aid them in further- 
ing their designs. They were 
equally willing in New Hampshire 
to join the Boston & Maine or 
the Grand Trunk. If there is no 
corporation ready to work with 
them, they will work alone. The 
only certain thing is that they will 
be found carrying on, stealthily, 
under the surface, their vicious 
enterprise, wherever there is a suf- 
frage campaign. If it were not 
for this fact, women would now 
have the ballot in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma, Ohio, Nebras- 
ka, North and South Dakota, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and probably 
New York and Massachusetts. 

The justice and the value of 


|WOMEN RENDER 





equal suffrage have been clearly 


ABLE FIRST AID 


Saved Lives in Big Wreck in Ohio 
—Jersey Sheriff Saves Man 
From Drowning 





Miss Constance Kopp, Under 
Sheriff of Bergen County, New 
Jersey, jumped into the Hacken- 
sack River and saved from drown- 
ing Tony Hajnacka, who escaped 
while being taken to the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Morris 
Plains, shortly before midnight, 
April 9, says the New York Even- 
ing Post. Hajnacka was being con- 
veyed from the county jail in an 
automobile under the custody of 
Sheriff Robert N. Heath, his assist- 
ant, Miss Kopp, and the chauffeur. 
He jumped from the machine and 
ran to the river, which was three 
long blocks away. 

Miss Kopp  outdistanced the 
Sheriff in the pursuit of the prison- 
er, and plunged into the river after 
the latter. She had a short strug- 
gle with him before she could get 
him to the river bank, where the 
Sheriff was waiting to aid her. 

In the recent Amherst wreck, 
women as well as men gave first 
aid to the injured. The New 
York Tribune reports that Daniel 
Sheehan, a business man and eye 
witness of the wreck, said: “Some 
of the women were grand. I do 
not know the names of those who 
got busy with the injured, but 
there were as many of them as 
there were men. The way those 
women worked was a revelation, 
and they saved lives.” 

But Women Must Not Vote Be- 
cause—according to the March 
edition of the anti-suffrage organ, 
whenever women “reach a crisis 
calling for decisive executive ac- 
tion,” they, “instinctively turn to 
men for assistance,” 


FARM GIRLS NEED 
CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


Big Problem of Modern Agricul- 
ture Is To Make Girls Content 
On Farm 








“We become more and more 
convinced,” says the Rural New 
Yorker, “that the big question of 
modern farming is how to keep 
the girl on the farm contented 
and enterprising. The boy will 
stay there if the girl is satisfied. 

“She should never be expected 
to put up with less. Give her a 
chance to develop some little bus- 
iness of her own, with the pro- 
ceeds for her own use, and what 
is better, acknowledge in public 
that your girl is a help and a 
treasure. Keep the girl on the 
farm. It is the big farm need to- 
day.” 

The girl will also be more 
likely to stay on the farm if she 
is given the full rights of a citizen 
and a voice in the government 
under which she lives. 





At a school election in Winne- 
mucca, Nev., on April 1, a total 
of two hundred and fifty-four 
votes were cast and of this num- 
ber 153 were those of women. 





demonstrated to t.is country. The 
only question that is before the 
voters of Iowa, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia, and that will be be- 
fore the delegates to the Republi- 
can and Democratic national con- 
ventions, is: How long will the 
liquor interests be allowed to keep 
justice from the women of this 
country? 
Henry Bailey Stevens. 

Reports and Orders of the Public 
Service Commission of the State of 
New Hampshire, Vol. V, No. 13, 
March 21, 1916. 
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“THEGOOD WOMEN of KENTUCKY” 





By Alice Lloyd 





Senator James is quoted as 
having said on the floor of the 
Senate in 1914 that “the good 
women of Kentucky do not want 
the ballot.” The Senior Senator 
seems a bit unfortunate in his 


acquaintance with the women of 
his State or at least his acquaint- 
ance must be very limited for one 
occupying his position. 

There are forty thousand wom- 
en in the Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs who are leaders 
in their respective communities 
in every movement for good as 
well as the projectors and pro- 
moters of many movements for 
the general good of the State. 
This powerful organization is un- 
qualifiedly committed to woman 
suffrage after many years of try- 
ing to reach the ends aimed at 
by the “indirect influence” route. 

The great Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union advocates 
woman suffrage as it advocates 
the abolition of the liquor traffic 
and the of com- 
mercialized vice; the presidents 
and leaders of the great women’s 
missionary organization, some of 
them women of national fame, 
are ardent suffragists; the great 
body of women teachers in the 
State are for the most part suf- 
fragists; the women college deans 
and women college professors are 


suppression 


suffragists. 

The woman 
moonlight schools and first led a 
State fight, now a national fight, 
against illiteracy, is a suffragist. 

The woman who has for year 
made an ever growing ‘crusade 
against blindness in the State and 
who during many sessions of the 
General Assembly has gone back 


who founded 


‘to 


and forth daily from Lexington 
Frankfort carrying a - little 
basket of cold luncheon because 
she was spending not only her 
strength but her substance with- 
out remuneration in this effort to 
secure legislation to relieve and 
to prevent blindness, is a suffrag- 
ist. 

The woman who with all her 
endowments of distinguished 
presence, gracious speech, social 
prestige and large wealth is devot- 
ing them all to the work of lift 
ing the unfortunate and to estab 
lishing a vocational training 
school for delinquent girls, is a 
suffragist. 

The gentle woman who is lead- 
ing in the heroic effort to close 
the door above which is written 
Abandon hope 


for every woman 
all ye who enter here,” is a suf- 
fragist. 

The woman who has with frail 
body but a hero's soul for years 
unfalteringly labored to have the 
epileptic and the adult feeble 
minded better cared for is a suf- 
fragist. The woman who led the 
movement for better school laws 
in Kentucky leads the suffragists. 
The woman who inaugurated and 
led the anti-tuberculosis crusade 
in Kentucky Jeads also the suf- 
fragists. The list of good women 
who are suffragists is scarcely be 
gun. Let the Senator who says 
in the halls of the national Legis 
lature that the good women of 
Kentucky do not want the ballot 
go to Louisville, Paducah, Lex- 
ington, to almost any gity or 
town in the State he essays to 
represent and he will find the soul 
and center of movements for hu- 
man betterment a woman or 
women who believe in suffrage. 





te 


UPHEAVAL COMING 
IN THE ORIENT 


Veiled Women of Egypt and Per- 
sia Have Shown Signs of Re- 
volt Against Custom 








There is an active society al- 
ready in existence in Egypt for 
the abolition of the veil, and a 
few women have dared to put 
their faith in freedom into deeds. 
Among these was the Princess 
Nazli Fazil Khanum, a descend- 
ant of Mohammed Ali Pasha, who 
refused to be bound by the re- 
strictions the She 
spoke Arabic, Turkish, English 
and French, and after her hus- 
band’s death held a famous salon 
in Cairo, where many great meu 
and women were entertaineé with 
honors. Her influence on politics 
is reported to have been elevat- 
ing. 

“For a girl to appear on the 
platform of a mission school, even 
thickly veiled, to receive her di- 
ploma, was a great innovation in 
Teheran,” says Dr. Wilson’s 
“Modern Movements Among the 
Moslems.” “Yet during the revo- 
lution, Persian women organized 
patriotic clubs and secret socie- 
ties, a dozen or more of them, in 
the Capital, and watched keenly, 
even with veiled eyes, the course 
of events. They were ardent 
supporters of liberty, acting as 
informants for Mr. Morgan Shu- 
ster, intriguing for the Constitu- 
tional party. At the final crisis 
the veiled women invaded the 
House of Parliament, and threat- 
ened the deputies if they yielded 


of harem. 


WOMEN APPEAL 
TO FREE STATES 


Republican and Democratic 
Women of New York Send 
Letters for Help to West 


The Democratic and Republi- 
can women’s clubs of New .York 
City letters to the 
women of the suffrage 
States, urging them to bring in- 
fluence to bear on Congress to 
pass the nation-wide suffrage 
amendment. Mrs. James L. 
Wentz, president of the Women’s 
Republican Club, adds a plea for 
their aid in securing a plank in 
the Republican national platform. 

l.etters have also been sent by 
the Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers, 14,000 strong, 
“The Little Mothers” Aid Asso- 
ciation, the Woman's Civil Serv- 
ice League, Patrolmen’s Wives’ 
Benevolent Association and the 
New York branch of the National 
California Club. 

Mrs. William H. Felton, “the 
grand old woman” of Cartersville, 
Ga., has also written a letter in 


have sent 


voters 


which she says: 

“We southern women ask you 
as patriotic women, endowed 
with authority to do things, to 
use your voting power in this 
present campaign to secure the 
election of Congressional Repre- 
sentatives who will demand wom- 
an suffrage in ALL the States of 
the Union.” 


A bill to make women eligible 
as health inspectors has just been 
killed in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Women are doing good 
service as health inspectors in the 





the liberties of their country.” 


Western States where women vote. 
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BAY STATE NEEDS 
TO WATCH WELL 


Proposed Bill Would Place All 
Men On Parole Board Which 
Examines Women 


A bill now pending in the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature shows how 
easily women’s interests may be 
overlooked in legislation. For 


many years there has always been 
some woman on the State Board of 
Prison Commissioners. One of her 
duties has been to examine the wo- 
men prisoners who are to. be par- 
oled. In judging whether a wo 
man or girl can be released on 
parole without danger to herself 
and to the community, it is neces- 
sary to ask her the most intimate 
personal questions as to her health, 
her morals, etc. It seems almost 
self-evident that this examination 
should be conducted by a woman. 
But in the bill now pending for 
the reorganization of the commis 
sion, it is proposed to turn all the 
parole work over to three men. If 
the bill passes without providing 
for the examination of women 
prisoners by women, it will cer 
tainly be an object lesson on the 
need of women's votes. 


WEAR A BUTTON 
By Helen Loop 

“Votes for Women,” said the 
little yellow button I was wearing 
on my coat lapel. This attracted 
the attention of a saleswoman in 
hap 
of 
[ had worn it so long it 


an Indiana city, where I 


pened to be buying a_ pair 
gloves. 
seemed a part of me, and I didn't 
moment what 
meant, when she said, “Where did 
you get that button?” 

She wasn't very young, and, al- 
though I did not know her very 
well, | knew that she had worked 


realize for a she 


nineteen years in one store, and 
that then one day the proprietor 
came around and_ told 
nice, candid, and very polite way 
that he did 
longer, that she was getting too 
old to do the work well, and that 
his customers preferred younger 


her in a 


not need her any 


women to wait on them, etc. For- 
tunately a place was open in a 
store just starting up which she 
secured, but what if there had not 
been that chance? What would 
she have done? 

“You 
can't help being interested in the 
It stands to 
will vote for 


see,” said she, “I just 
ballot for women. 

reason that women 
shorter hours and better pay for 
have never been 
no one has 


themselves. I 
an active suffragist; 
ever asked what I 
about the question, but I have 
been thinking, and your little but- 
ton speaks a message to me that 
I would like to tell all women. 1 
must get one and wear it myself.” 


me thought 


Needless to say | gave her the 
button, glad indeed that I had 
found this little oasis in the des- 
ert of indifference that so many of 
our good, well-intentioned women 
dwell in. 


From a Steuben county edito: 
who did yeoman service for the 
1915 woman suffrage campaign 
comes this warm pledge of sup 
port for the 1917 campaign: “You 
can have anything you want in 
this paper. \We are with you, and 
for you, and are ready and will 
ing to fight—we want to fight— 
we don’t want peace—on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage until it 
has become a reality in New 


York State.” 
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THEMOTHERHOOD of THENATION 





(An Extract from a Letter by Jane Dearborn Mills) 





The motherhood of the nation 
ought to be at the nation’s ser- 
vice; and in no way can it be fully 
so without the political equality 
of women with men. 


Among men there is a great 


deal of misunderstanding of wom- 
cn’s motive in seeking this equal- 


itv. Much of the man’s opposi- 
tion comes from his inherent love 
of the motherhood of woman, 


which is the woman’s formative 
and cherishing and protective in- 
stinct. 


understand the aim of equal suf- 


To those men who mis- 


frage and so think women are try- 
ing to prove themselves men, the 
world looks like desolation itself 
inder the prospect of its losing 
kat womanly instinct. Their op- 
position often from this 
nistaken dread that women could 
really turn themselves into imper- 


results 


fect semblanees of men; and what 
seems tyranny and disrespect in 
their withholding the vote from us 
is in reality respect for essential 
womanhood. — [t is inexpressible 
pain to them to feel that the world 
night lose the woman’s peculiar 
Nothing 
could make up to them for such 
They do not permanently 


grace of character. 
a loss. 
like the silliness of the “clinging 
much more than we do, but 


than 


vine” 
they will endure it rather 
rsk seeing the woman’s peculiar 
grace and wit and wisdom and 
Adaptability replaced by poor imi 
ations of themselves. Such men, 
and there are many,—do not 
inderstand that 
women talk of “rights” and “jus- 


and “equality with men in 


however much 
tice” 
power for doing the same work,” 
and other abstractions, they mean, 
at heart, the right and justice and 
power of having the freedom to do 
for the nation nothing but 
its motherhood can do for it; that 


what 


which men, because they are nor 
do 


mal not and cannot see 


UNION LAUNCHES 
TOUR OF WEST 


Thirty-one suffragists from the 
Eastern States left Washington 
last Sunday on a special car for a 


men, 








tour of the suffrage States to com 
plete the formation of a women 


voters’ party. The project was 
launched by the Congressional 


Union at a conference of advis 
ory counsel members in \Vashing 
ton Saturday. 

Miss Lucy Burns, vice chairman 
ot the Union, will be in charge of 
the expedition. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of Philadelphia has just de 
cided not to give boys a monopol) 
of the fun at their outing the third 
week in July. At the monthly 
meeting of the Union on April 8th, 
several girl members protested that 
they were debarred from participat- 


ing in the athletic events always | 


held in connection with the outing 
They won their plea, and this year 
there will be special events for girls 
with a fine array of prizes. 


“Many, perhaps most, of wom 
an’s temptations come from man. 
But he can save her from those of 
politics,” the anti-suffrage 
Apparently, by this view of 


says 
organ. 
human relations, man should first 
learn to woman from 
self. If this is true, wouldn’t it be 
well for him to begin by giving her 
some guarantees that he will save 


save him- 


s left undone. Women know, as 

needs of little 
children who come under the pub- 
lic care and ought to be guarded 
by the public from private greed and 
abuse; 


men cannot, the 


they know, as men never 
ecm to see, that no man without 
ia woman helper, is a fit protector 
for young girls in the streets: they 
know that in our courts children 
and 


women should 


be 
and they 
know myriads of public needs now 
entirely neglected, that men could 
never understand if they were 
told, but which if they were cared 
for, all men would rejoice in. And 


always 


guarded by women; 


when women are free to do these 
things, and the excitement of the 
first years in political freedom is 
past, it must be inevitable that 
they will go on discovering more 
and more of the nation’s needs for 
her motherhood, and indefinitely 
improving and perfecting their 
own especial work. 


WOMEN TELL HOW 
THEY WON VOTE 


Kansas Association Bespeaks Ed- 
ucational Campaign and Will 
Give Support to Other States 


At a meeting of the board and 
committees of the Good 
Citizenship League, held at Ton- 


Kansas 


ganoxie, at the call of the presi- 
Mrs, Wellhouse Bul- 
it was agreed that or- 
formerly 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 


dent, 
lard, 


ganization, 


( ( Ta 
the 
which 


Was 


ciation, lend its support in help- 


ing the of other States 


women 
gain equal suffrage. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


“We, the members of the Kansas 


Good Citizenship League, believing 


the time has come when a statement 
of the principles we believe and the 


methods employed by the women of 


Kansas in their campaign for equal 
suffrage will be of use to the women 
of other States, submit the following 
for publication: 

“Faith in democracy, belief in the 
value and right of the individual, pre- 
supposes a belief in suffrage for every 
fully responsible under any 
grovernment. Our 
never be a fair or a complete one, so 


person 

government will 
long as only one class is represented; 
nor will any either men 
women, have their full development, 
exercising all their normal functions, 
unless they feel themselves to be not 
only governed, but taking part in gov- 
ernment, as well. 

“Upon spreading the truths of these 


class, or 





statements, the securing of woman 
suffrage must depend. The whole 
campaign in Kansas was one of edu- 
cation, rather than conversion, The 
; women of Kansas who planned and 
conducted the campaign for suffrage 
believe that the success of their 
efforts was due to the sane education- 
jal methods used. Believing that the 


| voters of Kansas were a fair body of 
| ‘ 

}men, they absolutely refused to adopt 
i 

but 


refusing 


rational methods, absolutely 
resort that 
savored of the militant or spectacular, 
but directed their efforts to a purely 
educational campaign com- 
plication of party or use of political 


| any 


to to anything 


with no 








her from the first set of evils be 
fore he becomes so active in try- 
ing to save her from the second ? 


influence. 

“The Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, now the Kansas Good Citizen- 
League, affiliated with the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and that association ren- 
dered valuable help during our 
campaign by sending us both money 
and speakers. We owe to them our 
earnest and unqualified support in 


ship is 


us 


_their efforts to secure the amendment 


known as the Susan B. Anthony 


Amendment,” 
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THE NEW YORK VICTORY 

The New York Legislature has voted to resubmit 

the suffrage amendment, and by a sweeping majority— 
2» to 1o in the Senate, 109 to 30 in the Assembly. 


IO : : , 
The New York women have earned their victory. 
It is due to hard, judicious 























It did not come by chance. 
and well-organized work. . 

The New York Times says pettishly that it was be- 
cause the legislators “could not say no to a woman.” 
This implies that more women appealed to them in favor 
of resubmission than against it; for they were impor- 
tuned on both sides. It is undoubtedly true that a vastly 
larger number of women are working for suffrage than 
in opposition to it; but in all probability the deciding 
factor with the Legislature was the big vote cast by the 
men of New York for equal rights last fall. The major- 
ity against the suffrage amendment was only about 
200,000 in a total vote of more than 1,200,000. More 
than half a million men cast their ballots in behalf of 
justice to their mothers, sisters and wives. . 

This huge minority vote made a deep impression. 
Every far-sighted politician saw that the cause had al- 
ready made immense headway in New York. The ad- 
verse margin was narrow; and now the legislators, seme 
out of fairness, others out of political sagacity, have de- 
cided that it is best to give their constituents a chance 
tu vote on the question again. A. 5. B. 





The anti-suffragists in New \York strained every 
nerve to prevent the resubmission of the suffrage amend- 
ment, and even resorted to unworthy tactics of shuffling 
and delay. Five times the Senate Committee to which 
the measure had been referred appointed a day to take 
a vote upon it, on each occasion bringing hundreds of 
interested women to Albany from all parts of the State; 
and five times the Committee postponed action, thu: 
giving the women their trouble for nothing. It was the 
opponents on the committee, led by Senator Brown, who 
were answerable for the many delays. They would have 
put off the matter forever if they could. 

Everywhere the anti-suffragists try to keep the 
question from going before the voters—not only in New 
York, where their plea was that it had been submitted 
too recently, but in States where it has never been sub- 
' It is an additional satisfaction that such 
A. S. &. 


mitted at all. 
tactics have been rebuked. 


NORWAY’S PROGRESS 


Norway has just made women eligible to the Coun- 
cil of State. This is the fifth and crowning step in Nor- 
way’s advance toward equal rights. 

First the Norwegians gave municipal suffrage to 
all women who had an income, earned or inherited, of 
about $100 a year, or whose husbands had such an in- 
come, or who had it jointly with their husbands. This 
took in three fifths of the women of Norway. The meas- 
ure worked well. Then they granted Parliamentary suf- 
frage to all the women who had the qualifications re- 











and a few years later made women’s Parliamentary suf- 
frage universal, too, and gave women the right to be 
elected to Parliament. But they were still debarred 
from the Council of State, and now this last restriction 
has been removed. 

The members of the Council of State are appointed 
by the Crown. . The King of Norway is a suffragist, and 
if he wishes to take counsel with a woman he is now 
free to do so. Perhaps the men of Norway think that 
the best wisdom of men and women together will be 
none too great to deal with the pressing problems raised 
by the present war. A. S. B. 


OUR MAY BASKET FILLS UP 


All over the country the suffragists will hold meet- 
ings on May I to pass resolutions calling upon the great 
national parties to adopt suffrage planks. A feature of 
the celebration might be to prepare a May basket for 
each national party committeeman from the district, and 
to have a deputation carry it and present it to him at his 
home. 

The May basket could contain the resolution passed 
at the meeting, accompanied by the new suffrage map 
of North America, and such arguments as each local 
club thinks most likely to carry weight. Among them 
should be a list of our victories: for there is nothing 
quite so convincing as the logic of the accomplished 
fact. And the May basket which is being prepared for 
the suffragists this year by the course of events is filling 
up fast. It already contains Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Norway and New York; and we hope that 
the end is not yet. A. S. B. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


Just now the suffragists certainly have the laugh 
on those opponents who have been making a great fuss 
because Mrs. Vira Boardman Whitehouse signed an ap- 
peal for funds for an ultra radical magazine. 

A batch of particularly bad bills was lately intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature. 
as the “Underworld bills,” 


They were known 
because they were put in 
according to Police Commissioner Woods, “in the jn- 
terest of no part of the public except in the Vice Trust.” 
They propose to “stop police surveillance over alleged 
disorderly hotels.” The New York Times says their 
sole object is to protect those scoundrels “who batten 
on vice, whose pockets have been filled with the dirtiest 
money in the world.” E. A, Everett, who presented 
these disgraceful measures to the Codes Committee of 
the Legislature, and the three members of the commit- 
tee who supported them—Chase, Taylor and Nickerson 
—had all of them opposed woman suffrage; and Taylor 
and Nickerson had made speeches against it, declaring 
that woman’s ballot would endanger the home. 

This fact is commended to those persons who are 
circulating through Georgia an anonymous attack on 
Mrs. Whitehouse—herself a Southern woman. They 
nave reprinted from “The Masses” an irreverent ballad, 
and are sending it out with the statement that Mrs. 
Whitehouse signed an appeal for funds for ‘““The Mass- 
es.’ They omit to mention that she signed it two 
months before the ballad in question was published. 

Everybody knows that some ultra radicals favor 
equal suffrage. On the other hand, every well-informed 
person knows that all the commercialized vice interests 
oppose votes for women. People know these things, but 
they do not recall the two facts at the same time. As 
Mrs. Catt says, they do not bring the two sides of their 
heads together, If they did, they would see that the 
solid opposition of the vicious interests to equal suffrage 
far outweighs in significance the support given to it by 
a few extreme theorists in religion and sociology. The 
great organized forces which make a money profit out of 
practical irreligion are against woman suffrage every 
time. A. S. B. 


BALLOTS AND BANANAS 

Some of the anti-suffrage arguments neutralize each 
other. They might “pair,” like a Republican and a 
Democrat who want to be absent during a legislative 
vote. But, instead of withdrawing themselves on both 
sides, these mutually contradictory arguments have a 
perverse fondness for parading in couples, and insisting 
that both shall be received together. 

Here is Senator William M. Bray of Wisconsin, for 
instance, who contributes to a Boston magazine an arti- 
cle giving an alleged account of an elaborate straw vote 
taken among the women of a certain district years ago, 
with a result adverse to suffrage. This shows, in his 
opinion, that most women are opposed to the ballot; 
but he immediately goes on to argue that it should not 
be given to them, because, once granted, it would be 
“irrevocable”! This implies that the majority would 
never consent to give it up. If they are opposed to it 
now, what is going to make them change their minds 
and become so tenaciously attached to it after they have 
once got it? This can only be because they find that the 


, 





quired for the municipal vote. Finding this worked well 


also, they made municipal suffrage for women universal, ; 


predicted bad results fail to materialize. 
In Hawaii, in the old heathen times, bananas were 





.taboo to women. 
that if any woman ate a banana, heavy disasters would 
fall upon her and upon the community. For cerituries 
all the women believed it; and even after some of the 
more intelligent began to doubt it, the majority contin- 


ing was large or small, so long as they had no experi- 
ence in the matter their opinion on the subject could 
have little rational weight in comparison with the opin- 
ion of women on other islands who had eaten bananas 
for years. There is much solemn discussion as to what 
the majority of women think about suffrage where they 
have never tried it, as if their a priori opinion were a point 
of vast importance. A point of much greater signifi- 
cance is what the majority of women think about suf- 
frage a@fter they have had experience of it. And even 
the strongest opponents admit that after it is once 
granted to women it can never be taken away—any more 
than the right to eat bananas can be taken away from 
the Hawaiian women now that they have tried it and 
have found that lightning and earthquakes do not follow. 

It is often said that whenever the majority of 
women want suffrage they can get it. Whenever the 
majority of women in any State want to get rid of suf- 
frage they can get rid of it. Indeed, since in all the 
suffrage States men outnumber women, if there were 
any general wish among the men to repeal it, they could 
do so with the help of only a small part of the women. 
As there is no serious movement anywhere for repeal, 
it is fair to assume that the majority are content. 

In California, in 1911, 121,000 men voted against 
equal suffrage, and it was claimed that 80 per cent. of 
the women also were opposed. The next year a petition 
was started for its repeal, under the initiative and refer- 
endum. Both men and women were eligible to sign. 
Yet one year’s experience had allayed the opposition so 
thoroughly that the antis failed to get the 32,000 signa- 
tures needed to resubmit the question. An ounce of fact 
is worth a ton of theory. A. S. B. 


WANTED, CONSCIENCE 


“It takes more to rouse the West to the seriousness 
of a situation than to rouse New England, and the antis 
of the West must have some help from New England 
conscientiousness,” said Miss Lucy Price, as reported 
in the official organ of the Massachusetts anti-suffragists 
for April, 1916. She was appealing to Massachusetts 
antis to help defeat equal suffrage in Iowa. Undoubt- 
edly some conscientious people oppose votes for women 
in New England, as well as elsewhere; but it is not 
‘New England conscientiousness” or any other sort of 
conscientiousness that sends out the large grist of cam- 
paign falsehoods now flooding Iowa. 

The Massachusetts anti-suffrage organ, in its cur- 
rent issue, makes repeated and fervent appeals to Mas- 
sachusetts people to help kill the pending amendment 
in lowa. “Victory or defeat in one section is an en- 
couragement or a handicap in all the others,” it says. 
“A decisive anti-suffrage victory in Iowa will be of great 
assistance in the campaigns in South Dakota and West 
Virginia.” And it also reminds its readers that “every 
day counts.” All of which may well be taken to heart 
A. S. B. 


IS IT A SCANDAL? 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has been under in- 
vestigation by the New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
mission. 


by suffragists as well. 





In its report, just issued, the commission finds 
that the railroad went into politics and used the stock- 
holders’ money for various purposes which had no legiti- 
mite connection with railroad management; among oth- 
ers, for opposing woman suffrage. “There is no pos- 
sible justification,” says the report, “for a railroad’s 
spending money in electing delegates to a political con- 
vention and entertaining those delegates; in opposing 
woman suffrage and the initiative and referendum.” 
The commission adds that “an alliance between the 
soston & Maine and the liquor interests was not only 
considered, but was actually consummated.” 

And now, just a few days after the commission’s re- 
port has come out, officially establishing these facts, the 
organ of the Massachusetts anti-suffragists questions 
whether the $50,000 fund raised by the National Suffrage 
Association is used legitimately. It says: “If it were 
known that an association of railway managers had es- 
tablished such a fund to procure favorable consideration 
from Congress of some measure in which they were in- 
terested, it would create a national scandal.” 

We venture to predict that neither this nor any 
other anti-suffrage organ will have one word of rebuke 
for the Boston & Maine's action in paying out the stock- 
holders’ money to defeat woman suffrage, or will admit 
for a moment that it was “a scandal.” 

\s for the National Suffrage Association, it draws 
up a budget, showing how it proposes to spend its 
money, before setting out to raise it, and every year it 
publishes an itemized report of its receipts and expendi- 
tures. Can the National Association Opposed to. Wom- 
an Suffrage say as much? A. S. B. 





The women were cafefully- taught - 


ued to believe. - But, whether the majority so believ-— 
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THE STATES 








. NEWS FROM 
VIRGINIA 


Mrs. G. Harvey Clarke, with 
the help of other tireless workers, 
has just finished a list of all the 
pills passed by the recent Virgin- 
ia Legislature of particular inter- 
est to women. The year’s legis- 
lation stands highest in that re- 
gard, since the number of public 
welfare bills passed was fifty per 
cent. greater than ever before in 
Virginia. 

At the head of the list is the 
bill to give the mother an equal 
right with the father to the cus- 
tody and earnings of a minor 
child. The women complain that 
this bill, although designed to 
give the mother equal guardian- 
ship, does not do so, and under it 
a man may still will away the 
guardianship of his children, after 
his death, to some person other 
than the mother. 

A more stringent compulsory 
education bill was passed, and the 
appropriation for education was 
raised from $7,200,000, in 1914, to 
$7,800,000 in 1916. <A gambling 
law was passed. 

It is a matter of great regret to 
the women that their efforts to 
get the age of consent raised to 18 
failed, since it was only raised to 
16, However, they are hoping a 
great deal from the bill which au- 
thorizes towns of over 15,000 in- 
habitants to employ policewomen 
for the protection of the women 
and girls of the community. A 
determined effort will be made to 
pursuade the city council of Rich- 
mond to do so. 

The State health officers have 
been given jurisdiction over the 
water supply of the entire State 
to interfere and demand changes 
from the towns whenever they 
think pubic health requires it and 
the substantial sum of $99,500 
was voted toward the work of 
fighting tuberculosis in Virginia. 
A law providing for compulsory 
segregation of consumptives who 
refuse to follow ordinary rules of 
hygiene was also passed. 

The fact that contract labor for 
convicts has been abolished, that 
a commission has been appointed 
to investigate the workmen’s 
compensation laws in other States, 
that the State is to have an Art 
Commission and that fire escapes 
are now required for buildings 
over two stories high where as 
many as fifteen people are em- 
ployed, have interested women as 
humanitarian and _ life-saving 
_Mmeasures. 


TENNESSEE 


Miss Christine Noble and Miss 
Nell Dobbs, prize equal franchise 
debaters of the Chattanooga Cen- 
tral High School, delivered two 
interesting addresses last week 
before the local Business Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Club. Mrs. C. H. 
Pyron presided at the meeting. 

Miss Margaret H. Ervin, the 
chairman of legislation for the 
Tennessee Equal Suffrage Asso- 
Clation, it was announced, has 
been delegated to speak at the 
Mississippi Valley Suffrage con- 
ference which meets in Minneapo- 
lis in May. Her topie is to be 
“Legislation.” Miss Margaret 
Foley, speaker and campaigner of 
note, will be in Tennessee from 
May 1 to 6th, under the direction 
of Mrs. Mary P. McVeigh. She 
will fill an engagement in Chatta- 
nooga while she is in the State. 

Mrs. J .M. McCormack, was 
chosen to respond to the 2d- 





dresses of welcome delivered by 
Gov. Thomas C. Rye and the 
Hon. Jesse M. Littleton at the 
opening meeting of the Tennessee 
Association of Charities and Cor- 
rections in Chattanooga on April 


9. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the West Virginia 
Equal Suffrage Association was 
held at the Windsor Hotel on 
April 16 to consider the resigna- 
tion of the president, Mrs. G. 
Gale Ebert, of Parkersburg. It 
was accepted and Mrs. Ellis Yost, 
of Morgantown, was named to 
succeed her. Mrs. Ebert has been 
in poor health for some time and 
as a result tendered her resigna- 
tion. 

Plans for furthering the cam- 
paign was taken up and many 
matters pertaining to the suffrage 
organization were acted upon. 
Among those in attendance were 
Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, of Morgan- 
town; Miss Margaret McKinney, 
of Fairmont; Mrs. Florence Pea- 
dro, of Parkersburg; Mrs. Flora 
Williams, of Wheeling; Miss Car- 
rie Zane and Miss Florence Hoge, 
both of Wheeling. Two national 
officers were also present, Mrs. 
Frank Roessing and Miss Hannah 
Patterson, both of Pennsylvania. 


MISSISSIPPI 


While Mrs. Martin Holbrook, 
of the Mobile, Ala., E. S. A. was 





tian in March, a large new league 
was formed. Shortly after it was 
launched, Miss Pauline Orr, the 
State president and a teachér in 
the Mississippi Industrial Col- 
lege, came to the Pass to hold a 
meeting with the new league. A 
large audience listened to her talk 
on the education of girls. Mrs. 
J. B. Stroud is the president of 
the Pass Christian Association. 

Miss Orr said: “I have spent 
28 years teaching our girls to 
broaden and I am now devoting 
my time to an effort to broaden 
the field that my girls may use 
their education for the benefit of 
humanity.” 

NEVADA 

The first State-wide conven- 
tion, or State council meeting, of 
the Nevada Women’s Civic 
League, has been called for April 
27 and 28, in Reno. 

The calls have just been issued 
by the State President, Miss 
Anne Martin, from Washington, 
D. C., where she has been spend- 
ing the winter. Miss Martin will 
return to Nevada early in April 
to conduct the work of organizing 
the convention. Miss Minnie 
Flanigan, president of the Reno 
Women’s Civic League and treas- 
urer of the State League, has 
been named chairman of the Coim- 
mittee on Arrangements, and Mrs. 
J. F. George has been appointed 
chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee. Mrs. George will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. H. H. Clark and 
Mrs. James Dunn, of Reno. 

The official call says, in part: 
“As this is the first State-wide 
meeting of the newly-enfranchised 
women of Nevada, it is a signifi- 
cant and important one. Its 
purpose is to make plans for in- 
fluencing by non-partisan work 
the general election for the bet- 
ter government of Nevada, and to 





prepare the women to exercise 


visiting her mother at Pass Chris- } 
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their political rights, not only for 
the benefit of their own commun- 
ity and State, but to help the 
cause of women everywhere.” 


KENTUCKY 


A suffrage contest took place 
at the Western Normal School, 
Bowling Green, April 5. There 
were three contestants for the 
ten-dollar gold piece offered by 
the Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation, and the prize was won 
by Miss Louise Travelstead. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile is planning several pub- 
lic meetings for the coming 
month. On April 24 and 25 Miss 
Margaret Foley, of Boston, will 
speak. Mrs. Burke and Miss 
Richardson, the transcontinental 
tourists, will arrive soon after- 
ward in their little yellow car. 
May second is to be the annual 
celebration day, with Miss Lola 
Trax, of Baltimore, as speaker. A 
number of open-air meetings will 
be held. 














MISSOURI 


At a meeting of the Suffrage 
Club of the University of Missouri 
on April 4, thirty women were 
present. A constitution, which was 
suggested by the National College 
qual Suffrage League, was read 
and adopted. An election ensued, 
with the following result: presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Robertson; secre- 
tary-treasurer; Miss Gladys Baker ; 
executive committee, Miss Helen 
Redding, Miss Lois Hodges and 
Miss Clara Dunn. 

The club is planning a lecture in 
the near future with Mrs. Emme- 
line Pankhurst as the speaker. 


MICHIGAN 


Suffragists of Coldwater have 
sustained their own right of par- 
tial enfranchisement, and a large 
number of men, who in previous 
elections have voted unlawfully 
for members of the school board, 
have been disfranchised. The de- 
cision, which is counted as a big 
victory in the State, came when 
Judge Frederick \W. Knowlen, of 
Lenawee County, issued a per- 
emptory writ of mandamus order- 
ing the election commissioners of 
the city of Coldwater to have 
proper ballots printed for the 
women of the city to vote for 
members of the school board. 

In Coldwater, the city election 
and the school election are held 
at the same time. The women of 
the city had been informed that 
they could not vote at this elec- 
tion, despite the fact that the 
State law provides for the enfran- 
chisement of women at the school 
elections. A number of the most 
active suffragists of the city took 
the matter up and petitioned the 
court for a writ of mandamus, 
compelling ballots for 
them. It then appeared that dur- 
ing former years many men who 
were not qualified by the State 
law to vote at school elections had 
been voting for members of the 
board of education along with the 
city officers, because no special 
ballots had been provided 
them. 

“Save your papers and your 
rags for suffrage” is the slogan 
sent out by State headquarters of 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

Realizing the big demand for 
raw materials for the papermak- 
ing industry and the big possibil- 
ity which the woman in the home 
has for saving paper, and likewise 
the opportunity which the situa- 
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The Mississippi Valley is a center of suffrage 
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while aiding one of Michigan’s 
biggest industries, Mrs. O. H. 
Clark, president of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association, 
sending out to the organization in 
every county an appeal to gather 
together all the waste paper and 
rags available. Business men, 
school children, club women, 
everybody will be enlisted in this 
big paper-saving crusade. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Montclair Equal Suffrage 
League will conduct a “suffrage 
school” every Wednesday in Unity 
Church. Prominent speakers will 
discuss civic matters and give the 
history of equal suffrage and of its 
operation in the States where wo 
men vote. 


COLORADO 


Ata recent meeting of the Colo- 
rado Equal Suffrage association, a 
committee was appointed to draft 
nd present a resolution to the Colo- 
rado delegates to the National con- 
ventions asking them to work for 
the insertion of a suffrage plank in 
their respective platforms. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Honora McPherson, president; 
Mrs. Marie G. Dieker, secretary; Mrs. 
Hattie K. Howard, treasurer; Dr. 
Elizabeth Cassidy, auditor; Mrs, Lucy 
I. Harrington, chairman legislative 
committee; Mrs. Katherine T. Hos- 
mer, chairman committee on State in- 
stitutions; Mrs. Hattie Westover, 
chairman program committee; Mrs. 
Anna Scott, chairman municipal gov- 
ernment committee; Dr. Mary Barker 
Bates, chairman Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Mae Gregory, chairman 
tommittee on courtesy. 


At the election meeting of the 
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resolutions to ask the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Club to inform 
people in the unenfranchised States 
that suffrage has not been a fail 
ure as has been libellously stated, 
to 


in the national party 


and endorse a suffrage plank 
planks were 


adopted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. George W. Dibert, chair- 
man of the woman suffrage party 
in Pennsylvania, has resigned ow- 
ing to ill health and Mrs. J. O. 
Miller Pittsburgh 
temporarily appointed to succeed 
her. 
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The qual Suffrage 
Chatham county has won a new 
recruit for suffrage in Chief of 
Police M. L. Meldrim, of Savannah. 
He has written to the equal suffrage 
headquarters : 

“I beg to acknowledge of 
your letter requesting an expression 
from in connettion with woman 
I am in favor of it. I be- 
lieve our women to be deserving of it. 


receipt 


me 


suffrage. 


I believe it will promote our national 
welfare. I look to the enfranchise- 
ment of women as a stepping stone to 
a purer ballot box. You can class me 
as one who is very much in favor of 
woman suffrage, feeling that it will 
make a very great improvement in our 
politics. I, therefore, wish you all the 
success it is possible to achieve 
toward securing the ballot for women. 
M. L. Meldrim, Chief of Police, Sa- 
vannah.,” 

“It won't be long, apparently,” 
says the Savannah Press, ‘before 
ll the well-known men in Savannah 
will be lined up with those who 
want to see the ladies vote early if 





Denver Woman’s Club, April 1, 
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The lowa 


Campaign | 








If there is a man, woman or child 
who does not know that the suf- 
frage amendment is to be voted on 
in lowa, June 5, it will not be the 
fault of the suffragists. Every 
one of the ninety-nine counties is 
planning its own particular form of 
demonstration as well as carrying 
out the general State plans. 

To the list of speakers already 
announced have been added the 
names of Mfs. O. W.  Haver- 
meyer of New York City, Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch of New 
York, daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and former president of 
the New York Women’s Political 
Union; Miss Laura Clay of Ken- 
tucky, of the famous Clay family, 
and Mrs. Mabel Dunlap Curry of 
Indiana. 

With few exceptions the speak- 
ers and workers who have come to 
Iowa from out of the State are 
more than ordinarily interested in 
the campaign, because of ties of 
relationship or former residence. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will 
start her tour of the State at 
Council Bluffs on April 16, when 
the ninth district conference will 
be held. 

District conferences are quite in 
order among the suffragists. The 
sixth district will hold its conven- 
tion April 27 at Oskaloosa, and a 
big demonstration has been planned 
with Mrs. Catt as honor guest 
Mrs. Catt will make her address 
out of doors. Out of door speeches 
will be the rule with many during 
the spring weeks. April 21 is the 
day of the second district confer- 
ence at Davenport. Miss Flora 
Dunlap, State president, will be 
present at the conference to deliver 
an address. 

Sixteen to one is the ratio of the 
suffrage and non-suffrage support- 
ers in Winterset according to the 
county chairman. The canvass has 
just been completed. At the close 
of a debate recently in that town, 
the audience present was asked to 
be the judge, and 250 wrote their 
opinions with the result that suf- 
frage won, four to one. The tak- 
ing of straw votes has become quite 
a popular thing in the towns over 
the State. At a men’s banquet at 

Humboldt, a straw vote was taken 
with 70 men voting yes and 16, no. 

W. W. Moore, familiarly known 
in Des Moines as Uncle Billy 
Moore, is an ardent suffragist. Mr. 
Moore offered the local suffragists 
al! the free billboard space they 
may desire to advertise during May 
the vote on the suffrage amendment 
June 5. The offer was accepted 
and the bills ordered. 


The Corydon Suffrage Club has 
voted unanimously to secure a 
number of pigs, pen them up at 
the edge of town, gather all the 
refuse of the city and feed it to 
the pigs. When the summer has 
flown and the hogs are sleek and 
fat, the pigs will be sent to the 
butchers and the money devoted to 
the suffrage cause. Mrs. Margaret 
Sutton is the president of the 
Corydon Suffrage club. Mean- 
while the backyards and alleys will 
be cleaned and flies reduced. 





The Political Equality club of 
Des Moines arranged with one of 
the local cafes for a Suffrage day 
last Friday. The members or the 
board acted as floor managers and 
the members of the club served 
the cafeteria luncheon. One- 
fourth of the proceeds went to 
suffrage. Mr. B. F. Longley, tlie 
owner of the cafeteria, is an ar- 
dent suffragist, as is Mrs. Longley, 
who has been identified with suf- 
frage work for a number of years. 





The Junior League, as the young- 
er suffragists of Burlington call 
themselves, arranged a window 
setting to represent a voting booth, 
on the night of the Burlington 
Spring Fashion show. Two men 
were present in the capacity of 
clerk and judge. Throughout the 
evening the young women of the 
league filed past and deposited their 
votes in the ballot box. Incidentally 
suffrage literature was distributed. 





The Polk county branch of the 
Iowa Farm Women’s Association, 
Mrs. Nellie M. Richardson, presi- 
dent, has passed a unanimous reso- 
lution favoring suffrage. 





Suffrage headquarters were 
opened in Sioux City on April 3, 
with fifty women present. Women 
will be in charge of the hall each 
day. Addresses will be made and 
literature distributed. 

Two hundred and fifty Univer- 
sity of lowa girls are now enrolled 
in the University equal suffrage 
association. Each day sees an in- 
crease in membership. Literary 
societies have taken it up. The 
Octave Thanet literary society has 
joined the organization as a body. 
A Men’s League for Women suf- 
frage has also been organized with 
+C, F. Heubner as president ; Joseph 
Walker, Prof. George F. Kay, 
Euclid Sanders, vice-presidents ; 
and Lee D. Koser, secretary-treas- 
urer. An executive committee was 
appointed, including S. A. Swisher, 
Prof. Albert Benjamin, and Dr. 


Mrs. Agnes Riddle, from Colora- | M. A. H. Jones. 


do, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will arrive April 17 in 
Mrs. Riddle is a practical | equal suffrage was taken at a spec- 
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One of the first steps towards 


farm woman and according to a|ial election held in Imogene when 


Denver paper, she will 


forego | women were permitted to vote on 


superintending the spring plowing | the installing of an electric system. 
and planting on her farm that she | The proposition carried by a ma- 


may help Iowa women 


campaign. Mrs. Riddle will go into 
the farm districts of Iowa. Her 
record in the Legislature stands 


in their | jority of eight to one. 
of that town says, “This beifg the 
first time women were allowed to 
vote, they feel highly elated with 
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as a triumph for good government | their victory.” 


and wise legislation; her position 
in the State Grange should be for} Mrs. 
her an “open sesame” to every farm 


house in Iowa. 
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merce. 


-|elected president of the board 
with the title of “Mayor.” 





Ellen French Aldrich, 
formerly of Dayton, Ohio, will be 
the first woman mayor of Saw- 
At the election April 
It she received the largest vote 
polled by any candidate for places 
Colorado, based on facts and figures |on the Board of Trustees. Ac- 
cording to custom, the candidate 
with the largest vote has been 


MASSACHUSETTS 





A joint Congressional Commit- 
tee, to have charge of the Congres- 
sional work in this State, has been 
chosen from the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. and the Massachusetts P. E. 
U. It was agreed that this com- 
mittee should consist of a chair- 
man acceptable to both associa- 
tions, and six members, acceptable 
to both, four to be nominated by 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. and 
two by the Massachusetts P. E. U. 
The chairman is Mrs. L. J. 
Johnson of go Raymond St., Cam- 
bridge. The members from the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. are Mrs. 
Teresa A. Crowley, Mrs. Wenonah 
Osborne Pinkham, Mrs. Claude U. 
Gilson and Mrs. D. M. Blair; those 
from the P. E, U., Miss Fanny C. 
Osgood and Mrs. Perry Walton. 
Details were arranged at a re- 
cent joint meeting of the executive 
committees of the two associations. 
The Congressional District chair- 
men have been approved by each. 
The Congressional Committee 
has met and elected Mrs. Blair 
secretary and Miss Osgood treasur- 
er. The work is to be pushed as 
actively as possible. 


An Equal Suffrage League has 
just been formed in Palmer, with 
Miss Genevra T. Clark as Presi- 
dent. 





The Massachusetts P. E. U. held 
a meeting of working women and 
men last Monday in Worcester, on 
Miss Camilla Whitcomb’s “Thresh- 
ing Floor.” There were addresses 
by Mrs. Fitzgerald, Miss Bagley 
and Miss Alice Henry. 





INDIANA 


In a straw vote taken at Koko- 
mo, a unanimous vote for woman 
suffrage was cast by the Kokomo 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Woman’s Department Club and 
the Symposium. 


NEW YORK SENATE 
PASSES 33 TO 10 
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ognize her as great and noble in 
the sphere which is hers by na- 
ture and consent of man. But 
American woman has gone far 
afield from her rightful place, and 
I am old-fashioned enough to 
fight to the last against any 
movement which will take her 
further from her God-appointed 
task and duty.” 

Senator George B. Wellington, 
of Troy, said that he believed the 
people who voted for suffrage last 
fall had an inherent right to ask 
for reconsideration of the vote 
by which they were defeated. 

“T think if we could get a little 
chivalry into our politics, it would 
be a mighty good thing,” he said. 
Senator Whitney said he be- 
lieved the growing sentiment for 
suffrage would result in a much 
larger vote for it when it was 
submitted to the people again. 
The galleries were filled with 
New York City teachers when 
the bill was passed. Most of them 
were suffragists. Mrs. Norman 
De R. Whitehouse, Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw and a number of 
workers were on hand. 

Senator Carswell made a long 
speech against the measure dur- 
ing the final debate. 

The ten Senators who voted 
against the amendment were 
Brown, Carswell, Lawson, New- 
ton, Sage, Towner, Walters and 
Wicks, Republicans; and Cars- 
well and Ramsperger, Democrats. 





NEW YORK 


The annual report of the New 
York State W. S. A. has just been 
issued. It gives the minutes and 
reports of the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting, which is known as 
the Reorganization Convention. 
The book contains 95 pages and 
includes the vote of November 2 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 





The Free States 
Full equal suffrage prevails in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, Arizona, Kansas, 
Oregon, Montana, Nevada and Alaska. 
presidential and municipal suffrage in Illinois. 
States have a total of g1 electoral votes. 


The nation-wide suffrage, or “Susan B. Anthony,” 
Amendment 


Providing that “The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or % 
by any State on account of sex.” 


Reported favorably by committee and 
now on calendar in Senate awaiting action, known as 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1. 


Action to be taken by Judiciary 
Committee March 28, 1916. 


Federal Elections Bill { 


To protect the rights of women citi- & 
zens of the United States to register and ‘~ 
vote for Senators of the United States and he 
members of the House of Representatives. 1 


Before Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


Before Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Representatives in Congress, 


State Suffrage Amendments 


Passed by Legislatures and to be decided by major- 
ity of men voting on question. “* 
In Iowa: June 5, 


In New York the Assembly has passed the amend- 
ment 109 to 30 and the Senate 33 to Io. 


Women have 
These 
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CHICAGO ELECTS 
GOOD ALDERMEN 
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women hold the balance of power 
in Tuesday’s election. 

“The statement issued a few 
days ago by the committee of one 
hundred tells the story of the 
growth of ‘Your Municipal Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium’ from its 
inception in the minds of those 
who saw the need, both of the 
community and of the sick poor, 
to a splendid achievement. They 
point out the unselfish devotion of 
those who worked long and en- 
dured much that this great 
achievement might be. First and 
foremost among those who 
worked and sacrificed was, of 
course, Dr. Sachs, and when po- 
litical spoils threatened to undo 
the work of years, it was Dr. 
Sachs who suffered most. 

“He came a young man to 
America, fired with enthusiasm 
for the ‘land of the free,’ eager to 
spend himself in helping to de- 
velop its ideals. His sorrow and 
disappointment over the discov- 
ery that we are not yet free, he 
himself expressed only a day or 
two ago, when he said, ‘I am so 
confused and bewildered, I be- 
lieve so much in America, and 
some day it will be all right, but 
now I am confused.’ His confu- 
sion was too great—his sturdy 
spirit was broken, and his sensi- 
tive nature rebelled. 

“He has left a great task for us 
—the task of freeing the institu- 
tion he gave so much to make 
from political interference and 
of giving it again to the sick poor 
of Chicago. The women can do 
this Tuesday at the ballot box. 
“Such a monument to the spirit 
and work.of Dr. Sachs will go a 
long way toward redeeming Chi- 
cago in the eyes of the world that 
must look upon us today as sing- 
ularly short sighted and unappre- 
ciative. 

“Within a few days a memorial 
meeting will be called, but Tues- 
day we vote. 

“Let us not fail—let us remem- 
ber Lincoln’s challenge to the 
people: 

“Tt is for us, the living, rather 
to be here dedicated to the unfin- 
ished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced.’ ” 

This appeal was undoubtedly 
responsible to a large extent for 
the election of 22 of the 35 alder- 
manic candidates endorsed by the 
Municipal Voters’ League. 





CONNECTICUT 





The Connecticut Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage has 
been using in the street cars of 
Hartford cards bearing the fol- 
lowing assertions: “Less than 
four per cent. of the women of 
Connecticut want the vote. Taxes 
are higher where women vote. 
Suffrage is a failure in the West.” 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association has countered with 
cars signs to the following effect: 
“Suffragists outnumber antis ten 
to one. Suffrage is a success 


State has ever taken it back. Kan- 
sas, where women vote, has no 
State debt; the State debt of Con- 
necticut is over thirteen million dol- 
lars.” 





Osteopaths of the Iowa seventh 
district in their convention unan- 
imously adopted a resolution favor- 











ing woman suffrage last week. 





wherever it has been tried. No . 
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Results from Granting Ballot 





Those who Oppose Woman Suffrage Favor Property Rights 
above Preservation of Human Resources — Expert States 
that Colorado Bonds Are in Great Demand, Proving ab- 
sence of “Freak Legislation” 





The claim made by anti-suffra- 
gists in Iowa that “freak” legis- 
lation follows the granting of the 
ballot to the women is answered 
in a letter written to a prominent 
Des Moines business man and 
manufacturer, by a member of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
of Boston, whose fame as eco- 
nomic engineers is world-wide. 
Talk of equal suffrage having a 
bad effect upon business is brand- 
ed as “poppy cock” by this busi- 
ness expert, who says, in part: 
“My personal opinion is that the 
‘stand-pat,’ ‘it-will-hurt-business’ 
type of mind will cry out when- 
ever equal suffrage or any other 
change is advocated. They do 
not want to be disturbed. The 
change may or may not be good; 
they do not want to be troubled 
to examine into it; so they cry out, 
‘It hurts business.’ 

“No doubt there is a great deal 
of new legislation that follows 
equal suffrage, but I do not think 
any of it is really socialistic. A 
great deal of thinking and legis- 
lation is called socialistic because 
it is not in the interest of certain 
corporations and certain moneyed 
interests. It is socialistic only in 
the sense that it is for the great 
social body instead of for a few 
individuals or a few special inter- 
ests. 

“If legislation for the elimina- 
tion of child labor, for better san- 
itation in public buildings, streets 
and factories; if all kinds of hu- 
manistic legislation is socialistic, 
then I believe it could be said that 
woman suffrage is favorable to 
socialistic legislation. It has been 
demonstrated, I believe, that 
where such humanistic legislation 
is really beneficial to employees, 
it is beneficial to business. 

“Those who oppose woman suf- 
frage on the ground that it would 
tend to ‘freak’ legislation and so- 
cialistic legislation, harmful to 





business, are generally those who 
believe that child labor in the 
South and elsewhere is a good 
thing for the children. In other 
words, they are the standpat class 
who put dollar values above hu- 
man values. If dividends are paid 
they do not care whether these 
dividends have been produced by 
slaves, children, or at whatever 
human cost. Women are opposed 
to this viewpoint, as they place 
the most emphasis on personal, 
human factors.” 

This expert in finance states 
that he has observed these things 
for himself and has not relied up- 
on reports or anyone else’s say- 
so. In summing up the situation, 
he says: “It narrows down to 
the question of whether the 
people of lowa want humanistic 
legislation. They will get it, if 
they get woman suffrage.” 

In regard to the desirability of 
investing money in Colorado and 
Denver bonds, another member of 
this firm of economic engineers 
makes direct reply as follows: 
“So far as I know, there is no 
‘freak’ legislation in Colorado. I 
have just been talking with a 
prominent bond house which 
handles a lot of Colorado bonds 
and they tell me that Colorado 
State and municipal bonds are in 
great demand and sell on a higher 
basis than the bonds of many 
other States.” 


After an absence of two months 
in California, Miss Jane Addams 
returned to Hull House, Chicago, 
on April 2. Although much bene- 
fited by the vacation, Miss Addams 
is still in uncertain health. Miss 
Emily G. Balch, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Wellesley College, sailed on 
April 8 for Stockholm, where she 
will attend the neutral conference 
for International Peace as an alter- 
nate for Miss Addams. 
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MAINE 


Mrs. Frederic Sykes and Miss 
Florence B. Whitehouse with wom- 





.|en representing eight Maine asso- 


ciations, called upon Hon. Carl 
Milliken and Mr. Parkhurst, Re- 
publican candidates for governor ; 
upon Senator Charles F. Johnson 
and Attorney-General Pattengall, 
a leader in the Democratic ranks. 
These gentlemen received the dele- 
gation courteously. Mr. Milliken 
and Mr. Pattengall are strong suf- 


fragists. Mr. Parkhurst spent over 
an hour telling the delegates that he 
was not yet convinced that women 
would inprove the electorate. Mr. 
Johnson said that he believed each 
State should decide for itself as to 
the enfranchisement of its women. 

New leagues have been formed 
in Waterville and Rockland. Hon. 
Obadiah Gardiner, Esq., senator 
from Rockland, was present at a 
meeting in that city and declared: 

“There can be no consistent democ- 
racy with a half of the people sov- 
ereign and half subject, and I do not 
know any influence so far-reaching 
and effective in uplifting humanity as 
a good woman. I used to be an anti of 
the strongest type, but I traveled 
through the Western States and be- 
came a convert to suffrage. The influ- 
ence of women in the Grange has held 
the organizations together.” 





The Congressional Union will 
give an outdoor pageant in June 
as cntertainment for the delegates 
te the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in New York. T. Coleman 
du Pont has given the use of his 
estate at Great Neck, L. I., which 
will be, with the adjoining estates 
of Mrs. Preston Satterwhite and 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, the scene 
of the pageant. Mr. du Pont will 
also provide the special trains, the 
decorations and the luncheon 
which will precede the pageant. 


Indianapolis has been chosen 
as the rendezvous of the Inter- 
national Association of Police- 
women, where members will as- 
semble on May 10 and hold ses- 
sions for three days. The Asso- 
ciation is composed of women en- 
gaged in all forms of police and 
probation work in the larger 
cities of this country and Canada. 
Mrs. Alice S. Wells of Los 
Angeles, in speaking of the com- 
“The or- 
ganization has made a very grati- 
fying growth. In less than a year 
it has enrolled paying members in 
fifteen States and some of the 
Canadian provinces. All those 
connected with police work in 
any way and others especially in- 
terested are welcome at the In- 
dianapolis meeting.” 


ing conference, writes: 
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“JONATHAN'S 


It is a wholesome combination 
suffragists have been looking for. 
Little Theatre of Kansas City, Mo. 

“Possibly the greater part of 


government, but if any well-g 


attack.” 


is about twenty minutes. 
be announced later. 








ON THE PRSSS 


A THOROUGHLY AMUSING ONE-ACT FARCE. 
By Ferdinanda W. Reed. 


‘Jonathan's Nightshirt’—were already emancipated from the belief 
that men and women should not share equally in the matter of 


were present, it surely didn’t survive the onslaught of this ironic 
The characters are two men and two women, and the acting time 


The price and conditions for producing will 
Address inquiries to The Woman's Journal, 


NICHT-SHIRT”’ 


of fun and propaganda—just what 
It has had two performances in the 
Says the Star of that city: 

the two audiences that saw it— 


rounded anti-suffragist sentiment 














More than a hundred Massachu- 
setts women are planning to join 
the party that will go to Chicago 
and St. Louis early in June to ask 
for a suffrage plank in the National 
Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms. The arrangements are in 
charge of Mrs. Fanny C. Lancaster, 
371 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





The little yellow car which 
started from New York last week 
on its transcontinental tour for 
suffrage, was christened with 'a 
bottle of gasoline by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Mrs. Alice S. 
Burke and Miss Nell Richardson, 
who are running the car, will stir 
up sentiment all along the route 
for planks in tne platforms of the 
two national parties. 





Press dispatches from Paris state 
that, as an experiment, women are 
being employed in some of the mil- 
itary garrisons in place of auxiliary 
troops. The minister of war has 
noticed how successfully the wom- 
en have responded in Caen, and 
has suggested that commanders of 
other garrisons use the service of 
women wherever practical. 





Bad men co-operate to get what 
hey want, and good men are 
ometimes so good that they are 
good for nothing. A clergyman 
only recently said that a woman 
with the vote was an offense to the 
Almighty. He said that her men~- 
tal inferiority was shown by her 
apparel. At the time he was 
preaching he had on a gown that 
as he 
If a man is going to 


was aS near a woman's 
could get. 
criticise women’s clothes he ought 
to keep out of them.—Anna How- 
ard Shaw. 





EDUCATOR 


GRAGKERS 


Try Those Fascinating 


Toasterettes 


The Original Salted, Buttered and 
Toasted Whole Wheat Crackers 
Buy Toasterettes in 10c. packages 
25c. and 50c. tins, or by the pound 











Are you going to 
the Mississippi 
Valley Conference ? 


you reserve your rooms in 
in the same hotel. 


Rates Moderate 





You will be able to attend the confer- 
ence sessions without inconvenience if 


; Our rates are consist- 
ent with the quality of our service. 


__Write for Your Reservation Today 


THE HOTEL RADISSON winnesota 


Conference 
Headquarters 





advance right 














Posterette*Photographs 100 for.$1. 











WE REPRODUCE in one sheet one hundred 
photographs, about one inch in size, from 
the photograph you send us—all for $1. 











phs of yourself from 





OF POSTERETTE. PHOTO. 100 





Send these to your friends—use them for stickers on your 

correspondence; better than a monogram; the Posterette 

Fisnion ° spreading over the country like prildiire. 100 photo- 

your own favorite portrait, an artistic 

rame design, on one sheet; cut them like ie Send an 

Py with your address and ¢: -- ond pF. will 
sterette Photographs an 


GIRL PATROLLERS 
NOW IN ACTION 


Will Wage Fight on Dirt in 
Homes and Streets 





In all the importance of blue 
uniforms, blue caps, badges and lit- 
tle twirling sticks, fifty patrol girls 
appeared on the east side of New 
York City for the first time on Sat- 
urday, April 1. Their captain, 
Celia Goldberg, of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School, marched 
them about their precinct to show 
that they are now “on the job,’ 
and no more may the slippery 
banana skin be lightly tossed out 
of the window, or the elusive rub- 
bish be permitted to slide down 
the fire escape within sight of 
their 100 watchful eyes. These 
fifty girls are endorsed as “intel- 
ligent school children of good 
character, between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen.” They are 
pledged, first of all, to keep their 
own homes in sanitary fashion. 
At stated intervals they will re- 
port to the East Side Protective 
Agency that all the tenants in 
their circuit have been visited and 
warned to live according to the 
health laws. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Entrance Examinations, June 3. 

One Year Course for Certificate. Two 
Year Course for Diploma. Send to M. W. 
PLUMMER, Principal, 476 FIFTH AVE., 
eg tW YORK CITY, for descriptive circu- 
ar 





SUFFRAGE COFFEE 
Have you tried it? 


If your league is in need of money, 
Suffrage Fund Coffee will help you out. 
For particulars, address 

MISS F. L. LENT, 
Massachusetts Woman suf- 
frage Association, 585 Boy!- 
ston St., Boston, Mass. 


A BUBBLE PRICKED 


A Reply to ‘‘ The Case Against 
Woman Suffrage"’ 


By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

















Price Postpaid 
Each -10 13 
Doz. 1.00 1.19 
100 7.00 7.25 





ORDER FROM 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
585 Boylston St. - Boston, Mass. 


To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well 
known publications, among them 
“The Woman’s Journal.” If you have 
a book or a booklet, a magazine or a 
newspaper to bring eut, write us. 
Open day and night. 
BE. L. Gaimes Comparry. 

122 Pearl St., Boston. 


Suffrage 
Exchange 


ROOMS, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MORTIMER, 60 West 924 St. 
Rooms single or en suite. Seven baths 
Large airy dining room. Rates $8 an. 
up per week. Convenient to elevated and 
surface cars. "Phone Riverside 9550. 
Transients accommodated. 

















WOMAN LAWYER 
CORA A. BENNESON, Counsellor-a‘- 
law, 3 Phillips Place, Cambridge, Mass 
Tel. Cam. 5045-3. Member Massachusett 
Bar Association. 


SITUATIONS. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOK 
U. S. Government Life Jobs. $65.00 to 
$150.00 month. Vacations with full pay. 
No layoffs. Short hours. Common educa- 
tion sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now 

















obtainable. Franklin’ Institute, Dept. 


PEARL LeMONDE STUDIO. 226 Publicity Building, “a7 « 20 1 Pine al ST. LOUIS, MO. 3124, Rochester, N. Y. (18) 


Fifty New York School Girls 
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NO WONDER WOMAN 
os FARMER LEFT STATE 





Michigan Fails to R lieve Homesteader Ousted from Claim— 
Wyoming Assists ia Similar Situation— 


Congressman 


“I should think there would 
have to be ample inducement to 
offer to citizens of Michigan to go 
to Wyoming and settle,” said 
Congressman McLaughlin — of 
Michigan in the House last week. | 
A bill was up for the protection | 
of certain land in Wyoming | 
which had been settled on by a) 
young woman from Michigan. | 
The woman had built by mistake | 
on a homestead which could be- 


come hers only on an equal ex- 
change of land between Congress 
and the State of Wyoming. Con- 
gressman Mondell, of Wyoming, 
was backing the necessary bill to 
that effect. Mr. Mondell declared 
that the State of Wyoming “was 
willing to go out of the way in| 


order to aid this young lady in 
her laudable ambition to secure a 
home,” and he showed himself 
willing to go out of his way to 
obtain the necessary co-operation 
of Congress. 

The bill was passed without ob- 
jection, but during the short dis- 
cussion Mr. McLaughlin told a 
story which may perhaps answer 
his own query as to why a young 
woman should leave Michigan for 


\V yoming. 


Points Moral 


“In my district,” he said, as 

quoted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, page 6119, “a few years ago 
a woman settled on a piece of 
land which she understood from 
the Land Department was subject 
to entry as a homestead. She 
settled and made improvements 
to the extent of $2,500, as appears 
by the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands of 
this House. The committee ac- 
cepted that statement on her part 
and proof she submitted as cor- 
rect, that she laid out $2,500. 
Later it became known that an 
error had been made in the Land 
Office and the land was not sub- 
ject to homestead. She lost the land 
and all she put in, and the Land 
Office refused to reimburse her in 
any respect whatever, and in the 
last session, when a bill for relief 
came up, I am ashamed to say to 
this House it was objected to and 
it was defeated.” 
In Wyoming the Land Depart- 
ment, the State authorities and 
Congress were sympathetic with 
the woman. In Michigan they 
were not. Can it be that the dif- 
ference between Wyoming and 
Michigan is the difference of the 
ballot? 














GIVE MISS FOLEY 
BIG SEND-OFF 
Automobile Parade Starts Her on 


Southern Trip—Meetings Held 


in Baltimore 





Miss Margaret Foley and Miss 
given a 
the South 


Helen Goodnow were 
rousing farewell from 
Station last week, with Miss ose 
Bower of South Dakota leading the 
demonstration with the cornet. An 
automobile parade escorted them 
from The Woman's Journal office 
to the station via the Mayor’s office. 
Mayor Curley gave Miss Foley let- 
ters of introduction to the mayors 
of all the cities she is to visit on 
her tour of the south and middle 
west. He left his work to go out 
of doors to be photographed with 
the party. 

\When Miss Bower began a cornet 
solo in the South Station, crowds 
of people who were waiting for a 
to hear, and 

She played 


train came eagerly 
surrounded the party. 
patriotic airs until the train pulled 
out amid a mass of waving yellow 
banners and pennants. 

Miss Margaret Foley and Miss 
Hlelen Goodnow are meeting with 
splendid success on their Southern 
trip for suffrage and the Woman's 
Jcurnal. Everywhere they are re- 
received with enthusiasm and cor- 
In a letter to 

Miss Foley 
writes from Baltimore: 

“Enclosed you will find 22 sub- 
scriptions, which 1 assure you is 
extremely good, owing to the fact 
that the weather was impossible 
(heavy snow-storm all night and 
My trip opened with a 
meeting at the Baltimore Wom- 
en's City Club. I spoke after 
Audience not large but en- 
thusiastic, everyone present 
who had not seen or read the 
Journal was anxious to subscribe— 
which showed the City Club wom- 
en of Baltimore are very much 


dially entertained. 
Miss Agnes Ryan, 


all day). 


lunch. 
and 


alive. 
“The place of my second meet- 
ing was the new headquarters of 


the E. S. L, of Baltimore. The 


place is simply beautiful. They 
had lovely ferns and palms _ for 
decorations and served tea. The 


place was crowded with suffragists 
and their friends and the president 
was much pleased. Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, was present 
and spoke. I spoke for an hour. 

“The Suffrage Flier Auto with 

Mrs. Alice S. Burke and Miss Nell 
Richardson arrived on time and we 
all had our pictures taken for the 
newspapers. 
“Mayor Preston was out of the 
city till April 20. I went with the 
President, Mrs. Ellicott, to his 
home and left my letter from May- 
or Curley of Boston.” 

In addition to the dates already 
announced, Miss Foley has been 
eugaged for a week by the Michi- 
gan Equal Suffrage Association 
and Minnesota Equal Suffrage 
Association. One of the large 
Southern State Associations wants 
her for a month. 


VOTERS VIOLATE 
BALLOT’S USES 


Public Affairs Committee of Kan- 
sas City Club Demands Imme- 
diate Election Scandal Probe 








An election scandal in Kansas 
City, Mo., on April 4 calls atten- 
tion to the need of a change in 
municipal politics. The Public 
Affairs Committee of the Com- 
mercial Club demands an investi- 
gation. The committee publishes 
resolutions, saying: 

“There have been published in 
the newspapers of the United 
States reports to the effect that in 
the municipal election held in this 
city on April 4, 1916, there were 
perpetrated the most deliberate, 
flagrant and outrageous violations 
of the sanctity of the ballot, which 
have occurred in the history of 
the city. 

“The newspaper reports of the 
actions of the police department 
will tend to bring shame and dis- 
grace to the law-abiding and law- 
respecting citizens of Kansas 
City. 


ILLINOIS WOMEN 
VOTE TOWNS DRY 
Two Hundred Saloons Driven 


Out by New Voters in Local 
Option Election 





Illinois women voters turned the 
balance against the saloon in over 
200 cases in the local option elec- 
tions of April 4, says the Chicago 
Herald of April 5: 

“Their most important conquests 
were the cities of Waukegan, where 
forty-six saloons were driven out; 
Moline, where fifty-one saloons 
were voted out, and Mount Pulaski, 
where twenty saloons were affected. 

“The capture of Moline was a 
clear victory for the women, as 
the men rolled up a large majority 
in favor of the saloons.” 

The drys won at least one en- 
tirely new dry county. Henry 
County was added to the fifty- 
three counties now without saloons. 
The following wet townships 
voted dry: Colona, Annawan, Sand 
Ridge (Fordyce), Waukegan, 
Avon, Dixon, Brooklyn, Sullivan 
(Cullom), Mount Pulaski, Grisham 


(Panama), Hartland, Grafton 
(Huntley), Richmond, Moline, 
Andalusia, Coal Valley, Spring 


Bay, Silver Creek. 

The drys held their own in most 
of the towns which they won two 
years ago. Among the dry towns 
that remained dry were Belvidere, 
Mattoon, Dekalb, Elgin, 
Carlinville, Woodstock, 
and Taylorville. 

Bloomington township went wet 
by a majority of 146 out of a vote 
of 13,000. 

The Chicago Herald says edito- 
rially : 

“As for the record of Illinois 
women voters on liquor questions it 
has been ‘appalling’ in many com- 
munities—to liquor dealers. It is 
quite true that smaller percentages 
of women vote than of men. But 
that condition probably exists mere- 
ly because women have not yet ac- 
quired the voting habit. Voting is 
a new experience for them; it does 
not seem so much of the day’s rou- 
tine as it does to men. 
women time!” 


Batavia, 
Freeport 


Give the 








“The Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City stands charged with the 
duty of making Kansas City a 
good place to live in, therefore, 
of seeing that the law is enforced 
and respected and that the lives, 
property and freedom of proper 
action of all the citizens are pro- 
tected by the agencles for that 
purpose, 

“The Public Affairs Committee 
of the Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City hereby requests and 
urges the board of directors of the 
Commercial Club of Kansas City 
to demand of the governor of the 
State an immediate investigation 
of the charges made in such pub- 
lished statements, and, in the 
event that the truth of even a por- 
tion of the charges against the 
police department be established, 
to demand of the governor an im- 
mediate investigation of the po- 
lice department of this city to the 
end that any recurrence of the 
actions of yesterday be rendered 
impossible.” 





Mr. W. T. Stead’s daughter, Es- 
telle, has just taken the place of her 
brother, who joined the army some 
time ago, as editor of the Review 
of Reviews. 





In replacing the numbers of pub- 
lic schools in Greater New York by 
names chosen as appropriate, five 
or six have been named for prom- 
inent women. These vary in period 
from Vittoria Colonna to Lillie 
Devereux Blake, and in public ser: 
vice rendered, from Florence 








Nightingale to Julia Ward Howe. 


Letter and Form Circulated by 


Dear Madam: 


absolutely secret, and protected 


ing a blow for suffrage. 
Very truly yours, 


INCOME TAX PROTEST 


Mrs. Robert Adamson, Wife of 


the Fire Commissioner of New York 





The Income Tax is now due and payable until June 30. As 
women have no voice or representation in the Federal Govern- 
ment, all women~“suffragists should protest against paying this 
tax, and accompany their certified checks with a written protest 
against the injustice of Taxation without Representation, which 
is contrary to the basic principles of our government. 

You are strongly urged to make this passive protest. 

All information obtained by the Income Tax requirements is 


by law, so you will run no risk 


of making public your personal affairs in thus opportunely strik- 








FORM OF 


TAXATION WITHOUT 








This Tax Is Paid Under Protest by a Woman Tax- 
payer Because the Government Denies Her the Right 
of Representation by the Vote. 


TYRANNY. 


PROTEST 


REPRESENTATION 1S 

















WOMEN’S CULTURE 
HEAD FOR CAUSE 


President Mrs. Ollsheimer Is 
Suffragist—Leads Ethical Cul- 
ture Movement 








The Women's Conference will 
play an important part in the cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Ethical Culture movement 
o be held in New York city in May. 

The Conference was founded in 
1893 for the purpose of co-ordi- 
iating the work of the women mem- 
bers of the Society for Ethical 
Culture. Felix Adler, the head of 
the Society, believes strongly in the 


cation, politics, and religion, and 
has made a strong effort to give 
the feminine viewpoint every fa- 
cility for expression in the move- 
ment which he directs. 

Mrs. Henry Ollesheimer, presi- 
dent of the conference, while 
pointing out that the members are 
not committed on the question of 
equal suffrage, says: 

“Personally, I am a strong be- 
liever in democracy, and there can 
be no democracy when half of the 
people are unenfranchised. As a 
mere matter of justice the women 
of America should have the ballot, 
and I think that the men of Amer- 
ica are fast coming to a realiza- 





value of women’s influence in edu- 


tion of their duty in the matter.” 








Mother :—“Young man, don’t 
ever let me catch you kissing my 
daughter.” 

Young Man:—“No, ma'am, I| 
won't.”—Michigan Gargoyle. 








“Snoring, my dear, is the sign 
of an easy conscience.” 

“Hubby, there are times when I 
wish you weren’t so _ contented 
with your past career.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 





Mike :—‘‘Begorra, Pat, but it’s 
a long way from the 33d story to 
the ground!” 

Pat :—‘‘Sure Mike, and ye'll goa 
lot farther than that if ye fall.”— 
Michigan Gargoyle. . 





An extreme example of diligence 
in business was the man who hung 
in the window a card announcing, 
“Gone to get married—back in half 
an hour.”—Sunday Magazine. 





Mrs. Bessie C. Black bought a 
mince pie at the delicatessen store 
of Bernard Rassman and ate a 
segment. That night Mrs. Black 
saw the German Crown Prince 
capture Paris, she heard shells 
from the huge Germartsordnance 
go screeching through the air and 
burst with deafening roar. 

Mrs. Black saw cannon to the 
left of her, cannon to the right ot 
her, and all were pouring forth a 
deadly fire. She saw Emperor 
William capture General Joffre, 
single-handed. And then, with a 
regiment of Turkish soldiers, 
gleaming scimitars aloft, charging 
directly for Mrs. Black, she woke 
up. 

Mrs. Black examined the re- 








mains of the mince pie, In it, she 
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says, she found the war section of 
a morning newspaper. 

She is now suing Rassman aud 
the American Manufacturing and 
Pastry Company, the alleged 
maker of the nightmare-producing 
concoction, for $10,000 damages 
for the pain she suffered from eat- 
ing the pie and to reimburse het 
for moneys expended for medical 
attendance.—New York Tribune. 





He :—‘There are two periods in 
a man’s life when he never under- 
stands a woman.” 

She :—“Indeed! 
they ?” 


And when are 


He:—"Before and after mar- 
riage.”-—Philadelphia Evening Led- 
ger. 

And yet there are still some 
men who think they understand 
women well enough to represent 
them on election day. 


ad 





A bright girl in a large school 
applied to her teacher for leave to 
be absent half a day on a plea that 
her mother had received a tele- 
gram which stated that 
was on the way. 


“It’s my father’s half-sister and 
her three boys,” said the pupil anx- 
iously, “and mother doesn’t see 
how she can do without me, be- 
cause those boys always act so 
dreadfully.” 


The teacher referred to her 
printed list of reasons which justi- 
fied absence, and asked if her case 
came under any of them. 

“I think it might come undet 
this head, Miss Rules,” said the 
girl, pointing as she spoke to the 
words “Domestic A fflictions.”— 


compaty 
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